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federal systems.    "We have had the American constitution,"
complained a member of the Sydney Convention, "the Swiss
constitution, and slabs of the Canadian constitution hurled
at us from all sides ad nauseam."*    But the coercion of their
own political and social circumstances made them peculiarly
receptive to American federal ideas which they found fully
expounded in the pages of Bryce.    "We at once naturally,"
wrote Alfred Deakin to a  Canadian correspondent,  "and
indeed inevitably turned to the precedents from the United
States rather than to your own."3    They eagerly sought what
Lord Haldane considered to be a constitution "federal in the
strict sense of the term/' built upon the American rather than
the.Canadian model.    Doubtless they did not always in-
terpret Canadian institutions accurately; they understood
them only through scanty book knowledge.    Moreover, no
Bryce had written in laudation of Canadian federalism, an.d
up to that time Canada had exhibited no impressive material
expansion, like that of the United States.    Its modest federal
beginnings had no opportunity to win a comparable prestige.
Hence Australian draftsmen were not disposed to look to
Ottawa and were frankly critical of what they found in the
British North America Act, especially of those provisions
whereby the provincial lieutenant-governors were appointed
by the national Government and the provincial acts were
subject to the veto of that Government.    "I am quite sure/'
pleaded Sir Richard Baker of South Australia in the Adelaide
Convention, "that no one who has studied this question of a
federal form of government will contend that the essence of
federation exists in Canada."
The powers of the Commonwealth, described in fifty-one,
fifty-two, and other sections of the Australian Constitution
are exclusive and concurrent. Where the Commonwealth
alone may legislate, power is exclusive; where the states as
well may legislate, power is concurrent, and in such cases the
legislation of the Commonwealth under Section 109 super-
sedes or invalidates that of the states. Until the Common-
wealth acts, the states may legislate within the concurrent
Quoted in E. M. Hunt, American Precedents in Australian Federation, 163.
'Alfred Deakin in a letter to J. Castell Hopkins, The Globe, December 1,1898.